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MARITAL AND OCCUPATIONAL STATISTICS QF 
GRADUATES OF MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 

By Amy Hewes, Professor of Economics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke 

College. 



The present hour echoes with criticism of the educational 
system in the United States, and a large share of it is directed 
toward higher education. Not at first ready to admit that 
its value can be determined by objective tests, the college 
world begins today, in the face of attack, to realize that it has 
not at hand the information wherewith to take account of 
itself. 

The increasingly large number of college women has in 
recent years provoked much interest in questions concerning 
the part their training plays in whatever activity follows grad- 
uation. In what proportion do college women marry? it is 
asked. How long is marriage delayed for them? How large 
is the average family? What success do college women meet 
in professional life, and what is the standard of that success? 
What professions do they enter and what is the quality of 
their contribution to them? What is their earning capacity? 

An attempt to obtain answers to these and similar questions 
uncovers the narrow basis upon which our present information 
rests. The little quantitative work that has been done is 
insignificant as a measure of the present situation in this coun- 
try, and whatever connection exists between college training 
and the now considerable scientific, literary, and professional 
work done by women, calls for more complete exposition than 
it has yet had. 

Eleven years ago there appeared in the publications of the 
American Statistical Association * the most significant statis- 

* Quarterly Publications, Vol. VIII, new series, 49, 50. 
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tical study of college and non-college women which has yet been 
made. It was the work of Dr. Mary Roberts Smith and has 
furnished much suggestion for this study. The college group 
with which it dealt was limited to married women and num- 
bered only 343. It consisted of graduates of 28 American and 
2 foreign institutions; the former including 5 colleges for women 
exclusively, 8 state universities, and 2 medical schools. 

The passing of nearly three college generations under chang- 
ing educational and social conditions since this study was 
made, the importance of collecting information concerning 
those who remained single, in addition to the facts pertaining 
to those who married, and the advisability of securing a larger 
basis in the number of women, are among the considerations 
which support the present investigation. 

The material used is the returns from 2,827 schedules out 
of a total of more than twice that number, sent out in the 
autumn of 1910 to the living graduates of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary and college. This was done primarily to collect 
data for a general catalogue, but a further opportunity was 
made use of to secure at the same time, information which 
would make possible a study of the vital statistics and the 
occupational activity of the alumnae of the institution. For 
this purpose, an additional blank was prepared and sent to 
each graduate. 

As the returns came in, there was transferred to these sup- 
plementary blanks from the main catalogue schedule, infor- 
mation as to the place and date of birth, and facts regarding 
graduate honors, post-graduate degrees, and further training. 
Valuable assistance in the tabulation was given by Miss Alzada 
P. Comstock, Mount Holyoke 1910, during the past year a 
graduate student in Economics and Sociology. 

The material used falls into two separate groups: (1) The 
alumnae of the Seminary, 1842-1892; (2) the alumnae of the 
College, 1889-1910. 

While the interest centers particularly in the question 
of the influence of the college education of women upon 
the character of marriage and occupational life, it was con- 
sidered a great loss to throw aside the data from the earlier 
period, the years before the college charter was applied for. 
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During the greater part of that time, Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary was the foremost institution for the higher education of 
women, and before the day of colleges offered to the women of 
the country their widest opportunity. Furthermore, we have 
here the possibility of making comparisons of the experience 
of the two periods which are significant of the character of 
fundamental changes that have taken place. 

I. The Seminary Graduates. 

An attempt to tabulate the occupations of the seminary 
graduates was abandoned because the information given was 
extremely uncertain and vague in character; which presuma- 
bly was due to the fact that in many cases a long period of 
years intervened between the time of employment and the 
present, and the further fact that woman's work, of the kind 
in which these women engaged, was then so little standardized, 
that reference to it was, of necessity, indefinite, and therefore 
almost impossible of generalization. Therefore, the study of 
this group has been restricted to: 

(1) The conjugal condition of the entire group. 

(2) Occupations of husbands of married members. 

(3) Age at marriage. 

(4) Child-bearing capacity. 

(5) Facts concerning the sex and health of children. 

It is probable that a larger proportion of the women stu- 
dents of the earlier day were single-minded in the pursuit of 
learning. Because she was a greater rarity, and because her 
choice ran counter to the ideal then held for her sex, the mid- 
century woman student was, in a subtle way, set apart from 
other girls and forced to endure being regarded eccentric as 
the price of the privilege of study. Of this fact contemporary 
literature gives evidence. She was a blue-stocking. Today, 
on the other hand, going to college is, in many circles, a dis- 
tinct social asset. Parents consider the connections made dur- 
ing college valuable as affecting later social position, so that 
the love of learning may be, and often is, a secondary motive. 

These facts have a bearing on the marriageability of the 
two groups. Was the earlier group, in point of fact, distin- 
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guished in a way to make its members less marriageable than 
the corresponding one which followed it? It is somewhat sur- 
prising to observe that its marriage rate is higher, not lower. 
Two facts must be remembered: first, that the actual number 
of this group was very small, evidently smaller than a certain 
demand for just the qualifications they possessed, which was 
even then unaffected by the above considerations; second, 
that the general marriage rate of the time, operated in favor 
of the early group. Exactly to what extent this was the case 
cannot be determined, as we do not know the population 
group of which they were part, and so are not enabled to make 
comparison with the figures of the census. 

TABLE I. 

CONJUGAL CONDITION OF 1076 SEMINARY GRADUATES OF THE CLASSES OF 1842-1892, 
CLASSIFIED BY DECADES. 





Single. 


Married. 


Legally 
Separated. 


Decade of Gr 'uation. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 


PerCent. 


Number. 


1842-1849 


6 
40 

106 
95 

126 
35 


14.6 
24.5 
39.1 

40.6 
42.4 
50.0 


35 
123 
165 
139 
171 

35 


85.4 
75.5 
60.9 
59.4 
57.6 
50.0 




1850-1859 




1860-1869 


1 


1870-1879 


2 


1880-1889 




1890-1892 .s 








Totals 


408 


37.9 


668 


62.1 


3 







Table I sets forth the facts of the conjugal composition of 
the group. The striking feature is the uninterrupted and 
rapid decrease in the percentage of women marrying in each 
decade of graduation, a decrease of 35.4 per cent, in the fifty- 
year period. 

These returns exhibit what are within negligible fractions 
the ultimate proportions, as very few marriages are now to 
be anticipated from even those who graduated as late as 
1892, the last year (See Table III.) "Married" here includes 
widows. It is to be noted that no divorces were reported and 
only three cases of legal separation. 

The only obtainable indication of the classes into which 
these women married, is the occupations of the husbands, 
which were reported as follows: 
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TABLE II. 

OCCUPATIONS OP HUSBANDS OP MARRIED SEMINARY GRADUATES, CLASSIFIED BY 
DECADE OP WIFE'S GRADUATION. 



Occupations. 



1842-49. 



1850-59. 



1860-69. 



1870-79. 



1880-89. 



1890-92. 



Total. 



Business Men 

Clergymen 

Teachers 

Physicians 

Lawyers 

Farmers 

Engineers 

Missionaries 

School Superintendents 

Writers 

Government Officials . . 

College Presidents 

Miners 

Scientists 

Architects 

Dentists 

Musicians 

Secretaries 

Army Officer 

Artist 

Curator 

Journalist 

Lecturer 

Optician 

Pharmacist. ..... . 

Physical Director 

Sea Captain 



24 
29 



4 
11 



41 
16 
12 
16 
10 
7 
2 
3 
1 
3 

'i 

1 

'i 

l 
l 
l 



29 
21 
12 



10 
4 
4 
4 
1 
1 



60 
16 
12 
12 
10 



118 



107 



174 

103 

45 

44 

42 

36 

13 

12 

7 

7 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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By far the largest number married business men, who con- 
stitute 33.8 per cent.; clergymen follow at 20 per cent.; and 
teachers and physicians are each 8.7 per cent, of the total; 
while 257, or exactly 50 per cent., were reported to be college 
graduates. 

Scarcely second in importance to the number marrying, as 
a fact affecting the general population, is the age at marriage, 
which is significant not only because of its influence on the 
birth rate, but because it determines much of the character of 
the family life. The questions of first interest are: How 
much did the additional years spent on education delay mar- 
riage, and what effect did this have on the birth rate? 

The average age at marriage is the more easily determina- 
ble, and reaches the surprisingly high point of 27.21 years. 
(The small number marrying after the age of 40 are not in- 
cluded in the tabulation.) The decade following 1870 shows 
the highest average age, namely 30.57. This period is coin- 
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cident with years of economic depression, which is probably 
a contributing factor to the delay of marriage. 

TABLE III. 

NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGE OF 535 SEMINARY GRADUATES OF 1843-1892 MARRYING 
AT SPECIFIED AGE, CLASSIFIED BY DECADE OF GRADUATION. 





Number of Women Marrying at Specified Age. 


Age at Marriage. 


1842-49. 


1850-59. 


1860-69. 


1870-79. 


1880-89. 


1890-92. 


Totals. 


Per 
Cent. 


19 


1 

2 

3 
4 
3 
6 
2 
2 
2 

'i 

2 

i 

'i 

i 


2 
4 
4 
6 
9 
8 
10 
4 
4 
6 
2 
6 
1 
2 
5 
1 
4 
1 

3 
1 


'2 
2 
8 
7 

10 

21 
8 

15 
8 
9 
5 

10 
4 
9 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 

i 


'2 
5 
7 
12 
18 
9 
9 
8 
4 
9 
8 
5 
3 
1 
5 
4 
3 
1 
1 


'i 
8 
10 
18 
18 
8 
19 
11 
11 
6 
4 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
8 
3 
1 


'i 

1 

3 
4 
3 

6 
2 

'3 
1 

'2 

'2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


3 
8 
12 
31 
38 
54 
77 
34 
55 
37 
26 
30 
26 
14 
20 
9 
18 
13 
13 
10 
4 
3 


.6 


20 


1.5 


21 


2.2 


22 


5.8 


23 


7.1 


24 


10.1 


25 


14.4 


26 


6.4 


27 


10.3 


28 


6.9 


29 


4.9 


30 


5.6 


31 


4.9 


32 


2.6 


33 


3.7 


34 . . 


1.7 


35 


3.4 


36 


2.4 


37 


2.4 


38 


1.9 


39 


.7 


40 


.6 






Totals 


31 

25.87 


83 
27.53 


131 

27.73 


104 
30.57 


143 
27.62 


33 

29.27 


535 

27.21 


100 











Fifty per cent, of the graduates of 1842-49 married before the end of their 26th year. 



1850-59 

1860-69 
" 1870-79 ' 
" 1880-89 ' 
" 1890-92 ' 
whole period ' 



26th 
28th 
27th 
28th 
28th 
28th 



Figure 1 portrays graphically the number of marriages at 
different ages. Note the rapid increase from 0.6 per cent, at 
19, to the highest point reached at 25 years. The fall is even 
more rapid to exactly the same point (0.6 per cent.) at 50. No 
explanation is here advanced for the rise at 27, but it is of 
interest to note that exactly the same thing occurs at that age 
in the curve for the college graduates. 

When classifying the women by age groups it will be seen 
that the preponderance of marriages occurred in the group 
between the years 23 and 32 (73.08 per cent.); only a little 
over 10 per cent, marrying before 23, and not quite 17 per 
cent, after the age of 32 has been reached. 
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To gain a correct idea of the fecundity of this same group, 
one must consider the number of children in connection with: 
(1) the age at marriage, and (2) the number of child-bearing 
years included in the period of married life. For the large 
majority, the child-bearing years were already past when the 
schedule was filled. Therefore, it was necessary to take from 
the whole number of years the period subsequent to the meno- 
pause, or subsequent to the death of the husband. This was 
done in all cases so classifying; the end of the child-bearing 
years being taken as the time when the woman had reached 
the age of 50.* 

TABLE IV. 

CHILDREN BORN TO 535 WOMEN, CLASSIFIED BY AGE OF MOTHERS AT MARRIAGE 
AND BY DECADE OF THEIR GRADUATION. 





Number of Children Born 


Marriage. 


1842-49. 


1850-59. 


1860-69. 


1870-79. 


1880-89. 


1890-92. 


Total. 


19 


6 

8 

15 
12 

9 
12 

4 
11 

4 

i 
1 

'2 

i 


9 
20 
20 
16 
31 
32 
42 
17 
15 
27 

6 
18 

2 

4 
14 

'6 
'2 


'2 
7 

23 
27 
37 
64 
29 
39 
25 
23 
16 
18 
7 
19 
4 
2 

i 
3 


io 

16 
30 

38 

40 

21 

22 

23 

6 

19 

12 

12 

9 

2 

18 
2 
6 


12 
28 
23 
57 
50 
22 
40 
41 
26 
20 
5 
5 

'8 
6 
8 
8 
4 


'4 
1 
6 

13 
5 

10 
4 

'» 
1 

3 

3 
1 

'2 
1 


15 


20 


30 


21 


49 


22 


102 


23 


124 


24 


179 


25 


221 


26 


98 


27 


137 


28 


124 


29 


61 


30 


83 


31 


39 


32 


28 


33 


44 


34 


17 


35 


32 


36 


14 


37 


16 


38 


9 


39 


2 


40 


1 


Total 


86 


281 


346 


286 


363 


63 


1,425 







*Dr. Howard A. Kelly, in his Medical Gynecology gives a table showing the age of menopause in 
200 cases. In comment he says: "It will be seen that the same number of cases (81) occurs between 
the ages of 50 and 55, as between 45 and 50; the two classes making more than 4-5 of the whole. . . . 
Different authorities give the age for the menopause as follows: Ashton: 45-50, Hirst: 45, Garragnes: 
45-50, Hart and Barbour: 45, Montgomery: 47-50, Penrose: 45-50. Skene: 40-50, Gilliam: 47, Web- 
ster, who is one of the few writers going into detail on the subject, says: 'In temperate countries it 
takes place in about 50 per cent, of the women between 45 and 50, and in 25 per cent, between 40 
and 45.'" 
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Inasmuch as we are here dealing with a group of women 
whose average age at marriage is somewhat late, and as the 
age for the menopause is known to be somewhat later in the 
case of late marriage, the age of 50 has been chosen, though 
this high average increases the number of child-bearing years 
during that part of the period when births are least frequent. 
Thus, we have avoided the possibility of making the fecundity 
of the women appear greater than it is. 

It must be remembered that since all the data used are 
gathered from living persons, the fecundity is less than it 
would be if there were included in the group those whose child- 
bearing years were ended by the death of the wife before she 
reached her 50th year, since the number of births in the latter 
part of the period is, in every case, small. The number of 
child-bearing years as given in Table V covers the period from 
the date of marriage until the wife has reached the age of 50, 
unless the husband's death occurred previously. 

The average number of children born to each woman, shown 
in the same table, indicates a gradual, but much interrupted 
decrease, from 5 children, when marriage occurred at the age 
of 19, to an average of 0.33 at 40. 

Inspection of Table VI shows that, while childlessness is 
more frequent in late marriages, there is nevertheless no close 
correspondence between its percentage and the age at mar- 
riage. Of the total of 535 marriages of women whose child- 
bearing period is for the majority of them long past, 95, or 
17.76 per cent, were childless. For the age at which marriage 
was most frequent, and for which the number of children is 
greatest, that is, where marriage occurred at 25, the per cent, 
of childless marriages is 18.18, thus exceeding the average for 
the group. Other influences evidently operate more effec- 
tively than age at marriage in determining the percentage of 
childless marriages. 
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TABLE VI. 

CHILDLESS MARRIAGES IN A TOTAL OF 535 WOMEN, CLASSIFIED BY DECADE OF GRAD- 
UATION AND AGE AT TIME OF MARRIAGE. 



Age at Marriage. 


1842-49. 


1850- 


59. 1860-69. 


1870-79. 


1880-89. 


1890-92. 


1842-92. 


Total 
Number 
of Mar- 
riages. 


19 


'i 

2 
1 




! i 

'. 2 

i 

i l 

3 
1 
3 

"l 
1 1 

1 4 
1 

2 4 
1 2 

i 
l 

l 


2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 

i 

3 

i 
l 


'2 
1 

6 
1 
3 

i 
1 

2 
1 

1 

3 
1 
1 


i 

1 
1 

i 

'2 


i 
i 

2 
5 
14 
5 
8 
3 
1 
3 
7 
4 
8 
2 
9 
6 
3 
5 
3 
2 


3 


20 


8 


21 


12 


22 


31 


23 


38 


24 


54 


25 


77 


26 


34 


27 


55 


28 






37 


29 


26 


30 


30 


31 


26 


32 


14 


33 


20 


34 


9 


35 


18 


36 


13 


37 


13 


38 


10 


39 


4 


40 


1 


3 






Total Childless Marriages 
Total Number Marriages 


5 
31 


1 
8 


25 
3 131 


25 
104 


24 
143 


6 
33 


95 
535 





Questions concerning sex, mortality, education, marriage, 
and occupation of children were in many cases neglected or 
incompletely answered. For this reason the following tables, 
which include data from a larger number of schedules than the 
foregoing, while of value as furnishing comparison of the activ- 
ity and mortality of the children of the two sexes, are not to 
be taken as exhibiting the facts about the whole number of 
children born. 

TABLE VII. 
SEX OF 1666 CHILDREN OF SEMINARY GRADUATES. 





Male. 


Female. 


Decade of Mother s Graduation. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


1842-1849 


49 
175 
208 
165 
204 

39 


53.3 
48.3 
51.4 
51.1 
51.0 
46.4 


43 
187 
197 
158 
196 

45 


46.7 


1850-1859 


51.7 


1860-1869 


48.6 


1870-1879 


48.9 


1880-1889 


49.0 


1890-1892 


53.6 






Total 1842-1892 


840 


50.4 


826 


49.6 
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TABLE VIII. 
MORTALITY OP 333 CHILDREN AT SPECIFIED AGES, CLASSIFIED BY SEX. 





Under 1 year. 


1-5 years. 


6-21 


years. 


Over 21 years. 


Graduation. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


1842-1849 


4 
12 

5 
11 
10 


1 

7 
9 
19 
10 
1 


7 
21 
22 

7 
11 

1 


5 
17 
15 

7 
8 


6 
9 
8 
7 
2 
1 


1 
15 

7 
7 
2 
1 


7 
16 
8 
2 


6 


1850-1859 


18 


1860-1869 


6 


1870-1879 


3 


1880-1889 


1 


1890-1892 








Total 1842-1892 


42 


47 


69 


52 


33 


33 


33 


34 



TABLE IX. 

CHILDREN OF SEMINARY GRADUATES WHO HAVE TAKEN COLLEGE DEGREES, CLAS- 
SIFIED BY SEXES. 



Decade of Mother's Graduation. 


Male. 


Female. 


1842-1849 


14 
62 
107 
60 
19 



3 


1850-1859 


35 


1860-1869 


58 


1870-1879 


43 


1880-1889 


17 


1890-1892 









Total 1842-1892 


262 


156 







TABLE X. 
AGE AT WHICH CHILDREN BEGAN SELF-SUPPORT, CLASSIFIED BY SEX. 





Under 18 years. 


18-20 


years. 


21-25 


years. 


Over 25 years. 


ation. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


1842-1849 


6 
9 
5 
3 
3 


1 
1 

2 
1 
2 


6 
23 
24 
20 
12 


5 
16 
20 
5 
1 


3 
30 
40 
31 
10 


2 
17 
31 
25 
13 


2 
7 
4 




1850-1859 


5 


1860-1869 


2 


1870-1879 


1 


1880-1889 




1890-1892 








Total 1842-1892 


26 


7 


85 


47 


114 


88 


13 


8 
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TABLE XI. 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN MARRIED, CLASSIFIED BY SEX. 



Decade of Mother's Graduation. 


Male. 


Female. 


1842-1849 


20 
77 
82 
32 
6 



19 


1880-1859 


SO 


1860-1869 


49 


1870-1879 


26 


1880-1889 


4 


1890-1892 









Total 1842-1892 


217 


148 







II. The College Geaduates.* 

A large proportion of the members of this group have not 
yet completed their marital and occupational life, owing to 
their recent graduation. The oldest graduates of the first 
decade are on the average not yet 44, of the second not yet 
33 years old. The average age at graduation has fallen dur- 
ing the history of the college. The average for the first dec- 
ade of those whose schedules form the material of this study 
is 23.5, and, for the second, 22.7 years. To a slight extent, 
these ages have been affected by the more advanced age of 
the seminary graduates who returned to take the bachelor's 
degree. The exact average for all graduates of the last three 
years as given by the office of the registrar was 21 years, 8 
months, in 1908; 21 years, 10 months, in 1909; and 21 years, 
8 months, in 1910. 

TABLE XII. 

PRESENT CONJUGAL CONDITION OF 1583 COLLEGE GRADUATES OF THE CLASSES OF 

1890-1909. 



Decade of Graduation. 


Single. 


Married. 


Divorced. 




Number. 


PerCent. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 


1890-1899 


219 
921 


58.09 
76.37 


158 

285 


41.91 
23.63 




1900-1909 








Total 1890-1909 


1,140 


72.01 


443 


27.98 









* The bachelor's degree was first conferred in 1889, by virtue of the charter granted to the institution the 
year previous. Since only two schedules were returned by graduates of 1889, neither of which contained 
information incident to occupational life, the tabulation begins with the opening of the new decade. 
2 
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By comparing Table XII with Table I, we see that 20.19 
per cent, more of the seminary graduates (for whom practi- 
cally all marriages are now contracted) have married than of 
the members of the first decade of college graduates, and 34.12 
per cent, more than of members of the second decade who as 
yet have married. But the average age at marriage for the 
seminary graduates was 27.21, and the graduates of the class 
of 1909 are on the average not yet 23 years old. The young- 
est graduates of the first decade, are, however, several years 
past this average and it may be taken that close to 41.9 per 
cent, will ultimately marry. The class of 1910 is not included 
in the tables, since their schedules were filled only four months 
after graduation. The addition of its members would then 
have increased the number of single women by 167, and of 
the married by one. 

The General Catalogue gives the following information: 
1886 Bachelors, 2200 Seminary graduates, or 4086 total grad- 
uates; 1830, or 44.79 per cent., graduates (both Seminary and 
College) were married. The widows are included under "Mar- 
ried," as in Table I. 

table an. 

OCCUPATIONS OF HUSBANDS OF MARRIED COLLEGE GRADUATES. 



Occupations. 



1890- 
1899. 



1900- 
1909. 



1910. 



Total. 



Business Men 

Teachers 

Lawyers 

Clergymen 

Engineers 

Doctors 

Farmers 

Missionaries 

Editors 

Scientists 

Journalists 

Writers 

Architects 

College Presidents 

Opticians 

Y. M. C. A. Secretaries. 

Army Officer 

Dentist ... 

Engraver 

Librarian 

Musician 

Navy Officer 

Pharmacist 

Social Worker 

Statistician 



51 
20 
10 
16 
4 



106 
45 
23 
13 
21 
14 
6 
5 
4 



158 
65 
33 
29 
25 
23 
15 
10 
7 
4 



138 



253 
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In 86 cases, or 55 per cent, of the 156 marriages of the classes 
1890-1899, the husband was reported a college graduate; 
likewise, in 170 cases, or 60 per cent, of the 285 marriages of 
1900-1909. In the single marriage reported for the class of 
1910, the husband is a college graduate. Thus, of a total of 
440 marriages the husbands are college graduates in 257, or 
58 per cent., while an increased tendency to mate with college 
graduates is evidenced in the second decade. 

Table XIII shows the occupations of husbands. Business 
men are by far the largest group, with 41 per cent, of the whole 
number. Teachers follow with 17 per cent.; clergymen, who 
held second place with the seminary graduates, drop to fourth 
with the college graduates. Lawyers, engineers, and phy- 
sicians show approximately even proportions. 

TABLE XIV 

NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGE OF 439 COLLEGE GRADUATES OF 1890-1909 MARRYING AT 
SPECIFIED AGES CLASSIFIED BY DECADE OF GRADUATION. 







Number of Women. 




Age at Marriage. 


1890-1899. 


1900-1909. 


1890-1909. 


Per Cent. 


19 


'2 
3 
10 
25 
20 
16 
17 
19 
11 
7 
6 
7 
5 
4 
1 
3 


"l 

3 

10 

21 

45 

42 

42 

47 

31 

17 

12 

5 

3 

2 

i 


'2 

3 

12 

24 

55 

67 

62 

63 

48 

36 

23 

12 

9 

9 

5 

5 

1 

3 




20 


.5 


21 


.7 


22 


2.8 


23 


5.5 


24 


12.5 


25 


15.3 


26 


14.1 


27 


14.4 


28 


11.0 


29 


8.2 


30 


5.2 


31 


2.8 


32 


2.0 


33 


2.0 


34 


1.1 


35 


1.1 


26 


.2 


37 


.7 


38 




39 




40 








Totals 


156 
28.10 


283 
26.04 


439 
26.77 


100 











Fifty per cent, of the graduates of 1890-1899 married before the end of their 29th year; 50 per cent, of 
the graduates of 1900-1909 married before the end of their 27th year; and 50 per cent, of the graduates of 
1890-1909 (whole period) married before the end of their 27th year. 
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Table XIV shows a considerable tendency to earlier mar- 
riage in the second decade — a difference of two years. As in 
the case of the seminary graduates, the decade of highest aver- 
age at marriage (28.1 years) is coincident with years of eco- 
nomic depression. Yet in the present case, the lower average 
is in large part, due to the fact, already dwelt upon that mar- 
riages for the later years cannot yet have been contracted. 
We may conclude, however, that the great majority of those 
who marry wait three or four years after graduation before so 
doing. 

Doctor Smith, in the paper above referred to, finds the 
average age at marriage for the college group to be 26.3 years, 
only a fraction of a per cent, greater than the age of the Mount 
Holyoke graduates for the decade 1900-1909. She does not 
state, however, what percentage of the number were recent 
graduates. For the corresponding non-college group the aver- 
age age at marriage is given as 24.2 and the two years' post- 
ponement is attributed to the college education. 

Figure 3 is a curve showing the percentage of those marry- 
ing at specified ages, and reaches the highest point at 25 years, 
as did the curve for the seminary graduates (Fig. 1). There 
was an even greater concentration of marriages within the 
years 23-32 which constitute 90.89 per cent, as against 73 per 
cent, for the seminary group though the figures for 33 years 
and over, will later add somewhat to the percentage for this 
group, which is now only 5.24. 

Again, in Table XV, we are to expect that the preponder- 
ance of children belonging to the earlier contracted marriages 
will later be somewhat disturbed, but it is to be noted, that 
with the single exception of the part decade from 1842-1849, 
every column of Tables IV and XV, shows for the marriages 
contracted at 24 years of age a larger number of children than 
for those contracted at any earlier age, and for those con- 
tracted at 30 years, a larger number of children than for those 
contracted at any later age, with the exceptions of 1842 and 
1860. But the numbers of marriages contracted (Tables III 
and XIV) show the same points of increase and decrease with 
the addition of the exception in the decade of 1850 (by only 
one marriage) and 1880 (by only two marriages). 
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TABUS XV. 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN TO 439 COLLEGE GRADUATES OP THE CLASSES OF 1890- 
1909, CLASSIFIED BY AGE OF MOTHERS AND THE DECADE OF THEIR GRADUATION. 



Age of Mother at Marriage. 


1890-1899. 


1900-1909. 


1890-1909. 


19 


5 

3 

23 

60 

54 

34 

23 

40 

11 

4 

8 

5 

8 

9 

'i 


i 

5 
10 
25 
44 
44 
52 
42 
18 
10 
6 
1 

'2 




20 


1 


21 


5 


22 


15 


23 


28 


24 


67 


25 


104 


26 


106 


27 


76 


28 


41 


29 


50 


30 


17 


31 


5 


32 


8 


33 


7 


34 


8 


35 


9 


36 




37 


i 


38 




39 




40 








Totals 


288 


260 


548 







TABLE XVI. 

THE FECUNDITY OF 439 COLLEGE GRADUATES, CLASSIFIED BY AGE AT MARRIAGE 
AND BY DECADE OF GRADUATION. 



Age at Marriage. 


Total Number of Child- 
bearing Years in Mar- 
ried Life of Women Marry- 
ing at Specified Ages. 


Average Number of Chil- 
dren born to each Woman. 


Number of Child- 
bearing Years of Mar- 
ried Life to Each Child. 




1890- 
1899. 


1900- 
1909. 


1890- 
1909. 


1890- 
1899. 


1900- 
1909. 


1890- 
1909. 


1890- 
1899. 


1900- 
1909. 


1890- 
1909. 


19 

20 


26 
39 
117 
289 
212 
153 
149 
120 
85 
40 
34 
49 
29 
40 

ii 


'6 

12 

29 

84 

153 

116 

142 

160 

77 

33 

30 

4 

1 

5 


6 

12 

55 

123 

270 

405 

354 

313 

226 

153 

115 

44 

35 

54 

29 

40 

ii 


2^' 
1.00 
2.30 
2.40 
2.70 
2.12 
1.35 
2.10 
1.00 

.57 
1.33 

.71 
1.60 
2.22 

'.33 


1.66 

1.00 

1.19 

.97 

1.04 

1.23 

.89 

.54 

.58 

.50 

.20 

i.'oo 


".'5 

1.66 

1.25 

1.16 

1.21 

1.55 

1.70 

1.20 

.85 

1.38 

.78 

.41 

.88 

.77 

1.60 

1.80 

"33 


5^6 
13.00 
5.08 
4.81 
3.92 
4.50 
6.47 
3.00 
7.72 
10.00 
4.25 
9.80 
3.62 
4.44 

li.'oo 


i'M 
2.40 
2.90 
3.36 
3.47 
2.63 
2.73 
3.80 
4.27 
3.30 
5.00 
4.00 

¥.bo 


e!66 


21 


2.40 


22 


3.66 


23 


4.39 


24 


4.02 


25 


3.89 


26 

27 


3.33 
4.11 


28 


5.51 


29 


3.06 


30 


6.76 


31 


8.80 


32 


4.37 


33 


7.71 


34 


3.62 


35 


4.44 


36 




37 


11.00 


38 




39 




40 








Totals 


1,393 


852 


2,245 


2.43 


.92 


1.25 


4.83 


3.28 


4.10 
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We have therefore to examine Table XVI for the question 
of the relation between fecundity and age at marriage. It 
shows that little connection exists between the two within 
the limits of the ages 22 and 32. 

It goes almost without saying that the striking difference 
between the decades in the average number of children per 
woman is due in part to the fact that in the second group, the 
marriages and the women are still young. If, however, the 
439 college graduates continue to bear children, during the 
next five years at the rate already reached (one child for every 
4.1 years of married life) then, even without regard to the 
possibility of children born after that time, the average num- 
ber of children per woman will be 2.47, or only 0.19 less than 
the average for the whole seminary group in the fifty years 
period from 1842-1892. 

The college group has some advantage, of course, in the 
greater fecundity of the earlier ages, yet it is not unfair to 
assume, on the basis of the foregoing, that the population is 
being increased by this group in a ratio easily comparable 
with that of the corresponding one of a generation ago. 

The question of the increase or decrease in the number of 
childless marriages among college graduates is one of much 
interest, but we are without data for the average length of 
time between marriage and the birth of the first child, so can- 
not reckon what percentage of the present marriages will 
remain permanently childless. For the first decade, 24.36 per 
cent, are now without offspring, for the second 38.51 per cent, 
or 33.48 for the whole period. This is nearly twice as large as 
the percentage for the seminary group (17.76 per cent.). 
Doubtless the proportion will change by the eventual reduc- 
tion of the percentage for the college group. 
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TABLE XVII. 

CHILDLESS MARRIAGES IN A TOTAL OF 439 GRADUATES, CLASSIFIED BY DECADE 
OF GRADUATION AND AGE OF WOMEN AT TIME OF MARRIAGE. 



Age at Marriage. 


1890-1899. 


1900-1909. 


1890-1909. 


Total Num- 
ber of Mar- 
riages. 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


i 

l 

5 
3 
1 
6 
2 
4 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 


'i 

4 
6 

16 
14 
8 
17 
18 
9 
7 
4 
3 
1 

i 


i 

4 
7 
17 
19 
11 
18 
24 
11 
11 
8 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 


2 
3 

12 

24 


24 


55 


25 

26 

27 

28 


67 
62 
63 
48 


29 


36 


30 

31 

32 


23 
12 
9 


33 

34 


9 
5 


35 


5 


36 


1 


37 


3 


38 




39 




40 








Total 


38 


109 


147 


439 







TABLE XVIII. 
SEX OF 548 CHILDREN BORN TO 439 COLLEGE GRADUATES. 





Male. 


Female. 




Number. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 


Per Cent. 


1890-1899 


152 
136 


52.78 
52.31 


136 
124 


47.22 


1900-1909 . 


47.70 






Total 1890-1909 


288 


52.55 


260 


47.44 







Table XVIII shows an increase of 2.15 per cent, of males 
born over the ratio in the children of seminary graduates 
(Table VII). The latter, however, showed more variation 
between the decades, than exists between the two groups. 

We come now to a consideration of the further training of 
the college graduate and the character of her occupational life. 
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TABLE XIX. 
ADDITIONAL TRAINING OF 509 COLLEGE GRADUATES. 





Interval after College. 


Where Taken. 


Higher Degrees and Honors. 


Decade of 
Graduation. 


Under 

1 
Year. 


1-2 
Years. 


3-5 
Years. 


Over 

6 
Years. 


Uni- 
ver- 
sity. 


Col- 
lege. 


Pro- 
fes- 
sional 
School. 


Mas- 
ter. 


B.S., 
B.Pd. 
and 
B.D. 


Ph.D. 


M.D. 


Fel- 
low. 


1890-1899 . . . 
1900-1909 . . . 


18 
54 


18 
99 


34 

67 


44 
15 


91 
147 


48 
80 


42 
101 


23 
42 


8 
13 


3 
3 


2 
1 


17 
18 


Total 1890- 
1909 


72 


117 


101 


59 


238 


128 


143 


65 


21 


6 


3 


35 



Of the 1583 graduates (1890-1909), 509, or 32 per cent., 
have taken some additional training after leaving college 
(Table XIX) . The university has in each decade received the 
greater number of them, but the professional schools show a 
relative gain in the second decade, over both the college and 
the university. The same decade shows a tendency to take 
the training after a much shorter interval after college, the 
majority being found in the 1-2 year groups, while the major- 
ity of the first decade are found in the group from 3-6 years 
and over. Of the 509 graduates, 18.7 per cent, won some 
higher degree, and 7 per cent, reported fellowships. 

TABLE XX. 

INTERVAL BETWEEN COLLEGE AND BEGINNING OF OCCUPATIONAL LIFE FOR 1,115 
COLLEGE GRADUATES. 



Decade of Graduation. 


Under 1 
Year. 


2-3 
Years. 


4-5 
Years. 


Over 5 
Years. 


1890-1899 


141 
830 


43 
54 


10 
14 


15 


1900-1909 


8 






Total 1890-1909 


971 


97 


24 


23 







That college alone furnishes the only preparation for the 
majority entering occupational life is shown by Table XX, as 
the larger number begin it immediately upon leaving college. 
In each case the 2-3 year interval forms the second largest 
group. 
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TABLE XXI. 

OCCUPATIONS OF 1,443 COLLEGE GRADUATES, CLASSIFIED BY DECADE OF GRADUA- 
TION. 



Occupations. 



1890-1899. 



1900-1909. 



Teaching. 

Grades 

High school 

College 

Normal 

Private 

Not given 

Total 

Total, counting none twice 

Other Occupations. 

Medicine 

Nursing_ 

Journalism 

Library 

Business 

Social work 

Secretary 

Y.W.C.A 

Missionary 

Research 

College president 

Dean 

Lawyer 

Dentist 

Other 

Total not teaching 

Total in occupational life. . . . 



157 
44 
10 



228 

647 

74 

8 

33 

76 



386 


1,066 


289 


867 


3 


1 


5 


10 


14 


11 


14 


36 


14 


28 


2 


14 


13 


41 


5 


18 


3 


16 


6 


2 


1 




3 






1 




1 


11 


14 


94 


193 



1,060 



Table XXI exhibits the occupations engaged in at some 
time since graduation by 1443 college students. For many 
of these the occupational life is now over, but it is significant 
that 82 per cent, of the total have, for longer or shorter periods, 
entered some occupation. 

Teaching absorbs the largest number in each decade: 75 
per cent, in the first, and 82 per cent, in the second. Since, 
however, occupations other than teaching for the most part 
cannot be entered without further preparation, it is to be 
assumed that the percentage of those in other occupations in 
the second decade will increase when time enough has elapsed 
to permit them to qualify. Indeed, if the character of their 
additional training (see Table XIX) may be taken as indica- 
tive of the future, the first and second decades will one day 
change rank in the number entering occupations other than 
teaching. 
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TABLE XXII. 

PEESENT INCOME-EAENING STATUS, BY CONJUGAL CONDITION, OF 1,749 COLLEGE 

GRADUATES. 





Single. 


Married. 


Widowed. 


Decade of Graduation. 


Earning. 


Not 
Earning. 


Earning. 


Not 
Earning. 


Earning. 


Not 
Earning. 


1890-1899 


171 
791 
130 


47 
131 
37 


3 
5 



152 

274 

1 


2 
1 


2 


1900-1909 


2 


Class of 1910 








Total 1890-1910 


1,092 


215 


8 


427 


3 


4 







TABLE XXIII. 

AVEEAGE SALAEIES IN 1,159 TEACHING POSITIONS. 

Grades. 



Decade of Graduation. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Annual Eaise. 


Number 
Reporting. 


1890-1899 


$367.87 
459.35 


8595.54 
536.06 


824.72 
30.41 


68 


1900-1909 


228 







High School. 



Decade of Graduation. 



1890-1899. 
1900-1909. 



Minimum. 



$532.76 
537.12 



Maximum. 



5790.62 
678.24 



Annual Raise. 



$40.46 
53.22 



Number 
Eeporting. 



157 
647 



Private Schools — Grade not Given. 


Decade of Graduation. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Annual Raise. 


Number 
Reporting. 


1890-1899 


$588.08 
636.06 


$637.69 
719.12 


$11.20 
53.86 


26 


1900-1909 


33 
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The present income-earning status of 1749 college gradu- 
ates is shown in Table XXII. There are 63 per cent, earning 
incomes, but if we except the married members, we find 83 
per cent, earning. Only 8 married members, and 3 widows 
earn. "Income-earning " probably means only partial self- 
support, in many cases, for the line of a woman's economic 
independence is very indefinite, even in the case of those en- 
gaged in the occupations. 

TABLE XXIV. 
AVERAGE SALARIES IN OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN TEACHING. 



Decade of Graduation. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Annual Raise. 


Number 
Reporting. 


1890-1899 


8651.02 
633.76 


81,014.45 
699.01 


337.81 
41.45 


42 


1900-1909 


84 







The most difficult and in some ways the most unsatisfac- 
tory matter in the whole investigation was found in connec- 
tion with the important question of salary.* Great reluctance 
was shown in reporting the amounts, especially in the case of 
the higher grade positions, and much indefiniteness in the 
manner of reporting. An endeavor was made to ascertain in 
each case, the minimum and maximum salary, and the average 
annual increase. 

As between the decades there is to be noted a tendency in 
the second to start in at a considerably higher figure. Longer 
experience is, doubtless, a factor in gaining a higher maximum 
for the earlier decade in the public schools, though in the pri- 
vate schools the decade after 1900 shows the higher salaries. 

In every case the higher average annual increase is held by 
the later decade. This is, however, often to be accounted for 
by the fact that advances in salary are infrequent after a 
certain amount has been reached and the early decade has the 
greater number of years. 

*The college salaries were not tabulated because of the failure in most of the cases to state what grade 
of teaching was done; no distinction being made between such minor positions as those of laboratory 
Assistant and readers, instructors and professors. An average, therefore, has little significance. 
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The salaries for occupations other than teaching range 
slightly higher, and among them are to be found the highest 
salaries of all. 

The most impressive fact brought out by this tabulation is 
the low average earning power of college graduates. What- 
ever indirect value her services may bring the community, 
the economic return which is hers is frequently insufficient, 
during her short occupational life, to pay the cost of her train- 
ing. Questions naturally arise as to whether the training 
itself is defective from this point of view, what effect upon her 
working efficiency the low salary may have, and what indi- 
vidual and social gain might come from a redirection of her 
occupational activities. 
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